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The hedonistic definition, in contrast, aims at permitting the individ-
ual an oudet for his more intimate and private wishes. It is not that
these wishes arise directly out of constitutional factors without any
learning, as is implied by some writers. These hedonistic patterns, while
they rest upon fundamental drives or motives, are doubtless modified in
the earlier years by personal-social and certain cultural conditioning in
the circles of primary-group relationships, especially as these touch sexual
interests, desires for comradeship, congeniality, and intimate pleasurable
responses. Likewise, the desire for power, arising as it does in the early
years, is frequently later inhibited by the public moral definitions of the
situation. Yet it may remain deeply embedded in the personality and may
find its outlets on occasion in the hedonistic'expression of one's desires.
The choice between the public definition1 and the hedonistic definition
is always related to the social situation in which the individual finds
himself. In some instances the definition and hence the response will be
loaded heavily in the direction of the utilitarian function. In others the
personal definition will be more likely. The utilitarian we might desig-
nate by the symbol Du, the hedonistic by Dh. Thus in some instances
the personality, P, in relation to any social situation might be considered
to be responding in either of two forms:
(1)    P = Du>Dh
or
(2)    P = Du<Dh
The former (i) would Ipe illustrated by a conformity to 'certain de-
mands of the moral code, or convention as to fashion, in which the
strong personal tendencies would be relatively weak" or even suppressed.
The latter (2) would be instanced by gambling in a community where,
vhough such practices were tabooed publicly, a person might indulge
himself on the quiet, or by a case of masturbation, which in turn might
be rationalized as a necessary release from unpleasant sexual tensions.
This struggle between more intimate personal interests and definitions
and the public's more widely expected and accepted interests and their
definitions lies at the heart of many of the personality problems which
we shall discuss in later chapters. It is basic to the matter of in-group
versus out-group attitudes and especially to the dichotomy between moral
views and moral action, a problem which has long distressed the philoso-
phers of ethics.
Participation, role, and status. Finally, every person finds some func-
tion or activity within the group or society. This rests upon the identifica-
tion which others made possible for him by their definition of his situa-
tion as well as by his own. Likewise every activity or function or what
we shall call role leads to some social'staffer, or degree of prestige, for